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ABSTRACT 

Demographic data were Collected from college students 
and their graduate teaching assistant (GTA) instructors and analyzed 
for the impact of these characteristics on the stude,nts' ratings of 
.teacher communication effectiveness. Data collected from the 
approximately 1,000 students and 60 GTAs included age, sex, 
ethnicity, socioeconomic status, home state or region, father's 
education level, and mother's education level* In addition, students 
provided data concerning year in school, major and minor, and 
anticipated grade in the targeted class. Teaching situational data 
'collected from GTAs included subject taught; course level; class 
' ^izej years of teaching experiencjp, both in general and in the. 
target^'a. course; and amount and- type of teafcher training in the 
subject area as well as speech communication. Students - also completed 
* an instrument measuring their opinions of their teachers' 
orgarf'izational .stability , instructional ad^aptabili ty , and 
interpersonal inflexibility. Canonical correlations performed on the 
data yielded a number of conclusions, among them that students rated 
female GTA instructors more heavily in their instructional 
adaptability and interpersonal inflexibility than they did males, and 
that female students tended to rate teachers more on those same 
dimensions. Male instructors were rated more on their organizational 
stability. (FL) 
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ABSTRACT: Demographic data are often collected for a<,study, but the 
results are not always analyzed an^.th*^ results reported. 
This study described a Gradpa^te^ f e^^xrhingV^'ssistant (GTA) 
population and their students. vJ^e-^-e^iographioB' wel?^' 
submitted to a> series of canonipal cotrelatipns to determine 
the relationships among the teacher dem6gr^phic characteristics, 
student demographic characteristics^^'a^i^ situational 
characteristics. Results indicate that feniale G^A instructors, 
are rated more heavily on tfieir instruCjtiohal^^'a^aptability and 
interpersonal inflexibility than arS males,^^nci tha^jb, female 
students tend to rate teachers irfore on those same dimens&ns*,. 
Males are rated more on their** orga"6i^^tiQnal staliiTity*. 
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A Demographic Analysis of Students and Their GTA Instructors 

Demographic data are often collected to ascertain the impact of these 
cnarac ter istics on other ratings. In the present study, demographic data were 
collected from both students and their Graduate Teaching Assistat^c (GXA) 
instructors and analyzed for their impact on ^.he students' ratings of ^>their 
teacher's ratings of communication effectiveness. 

It is possible that effectiveness ratings by students may be biased by 
demographic variables wholly or partially unrelated to communication behaviors of 
instructors in the classroom. For example, ratings might be an artifact of 
ethnic, sex, or age bias that has no bearing on the ^ins true t:ers ' behaviors. Daly 
and Korinek (1980), for exam^^le* cite a number-of studies which show that demo- 
graphic data are important predictors of classroom talk. Included in their 
review are such student factors as social class, sex-, and race and such teacher 
characteristics as teaching experience, sex, "personal regard," and use of humor 
m the classroom* Other factors found to be sjLgnificant predictors of classroom 
talk include: class size, subject matter, acquaintance time with the instructor, 
and seating arrangement. While an effect for 'such factors is not predicted in 
. ^ this study, it is possible th^t such factors are important in determinii^g which 
^ teachers are rated as effective and which are rated as less effective. 

This study was concerned with the specific behaviors that teachers perform 
which lead to student perceptions of communication effectiveness. As Ryans (1961b) 
points out, educational research is interested in these behaviors for the results 
they produce; therefore, it is necessary to determine that a teacher's behaviors 
and not some demographic variable(s) not directly related to teacher behaviors 
cause the ratings. ' ^ ^ 
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Th6 demographic variables analyzed in this study were ones that demonstrated 
some relationship to teacher effectiveness ratings in prior research. Judgments 
were not made based on the consis.tency of the previous findings and only thoffe 
that appeared to be important to college classrooms were included. * [ 

Based on the findings of Bledsoe et al. (1971), student sex, grade level, 

age, and course grade were considered important demographics to assess. They also 

found significant differences for the subject being tapght, as well as teacher 

experience, age and sex. In addition, Williams (1975) foxmd that social origins 

(ethnicity, socio-economic Status, father's educational level, mother's educational 

level) are important determinants of one's growth educationally. Nussbaum (1981) 

reported that a teacher's ef f ective,ness was ^a functicni of an overall sfyLe o£ 

communication, age, and se:<^, and McKeachie ( 1969,) " reported that cjass s*ize may, 

make a difference* Although Kullik and McKeachie (1975) do not agree with the 

importance of all of the above student artd teacher characteristics, they do i>^dicate 

that student ratings of an instructor are predictable from a knowledge of student 
♦ 

and teacher characteristics as well as situational variables such as course level, 
class size, whether a course is required or an elective, and the subject being taught. 

* Therefore, age, sex, ethnicity, socio-economic status, home state or region, 
father's education, mother's education, year in school, major(s) and minor(s),, 
aitti'ci^ated grade in the class; and whether the class is required, recommended, or 
an elective were collected from students- Teacher demographics collected inclad^: 
age, sex, ethnicity, socio-economic status, home state or region, father *s educational 
level, and mother's educatiqnal level. Situational variables collected include: 
subject, course level, class size, years of teaching experience both in general 
and specific to the current course, and teacher training in both subject matter 
and in teacher training as well as speech communication. 



TITS demographic data were analyzed to describe both student and GTA pt5'pulations 

•as well as the^teaching situation. However, simply knowing that certain GTAjs 

were rated as effective and that others were not is insufficient. In the case or 

» • *■ 

t*?acher c6mmunicatioi;r^ef f |c tiveness ratings, teachers are not rated as totally 
effective or tofafly ineffective. Rather, a person displays some degree of pro- . 
f ic,it?ncy' in several areas which produce "more effective" and "less effective" 
ratings. In those instances where demographic variables contribute substantially 
to the ove1^a^l ratings of instructors, it is necessary to determine how much each 
variable .contributes to the overall "tating. Therefore, canonical correlations 
were^used to discover the contributions of the sets of demographic variables to 
determining communication effectiveness of the GTAs . Canonical correlations were 
used because it is impossible to tell from previous research which demographic 
variables might relate directly to student ratings of teacKe^" communication 
effectiveness. Thus, each set was analyzed separately to assess the relationship 
of student demographics, teacher demographics, and situational demographics to 
the dependent variable set. Then the best predictors of each independent, set were 
combined in the final^ canonical analysis to determine the best overall demographic 
predictors of the dependent Variable set. 

t 

Teacher Population Description ' * ' - 

"The teachers in this study were twenty-six females and thirty-four males from 
eighteen departments and four colleges at UNL. The greatest proportion of ,the 
teachers (43.3%) were between the ages of twenty-five and thirty with an average 
age of approximately twenty-six. The teachers classified themselves predominantly 



ast^Htiddle class" (56.7%)— none classified themselves as "upper class." Ethnically, 
fifty-eight (96.7%) were cducasi^n and tv^o (3.3%) w^ere' oriental . 

The teachers came from twenty different states and five foreign^ countries . They 
taught fifteen different subjects, mostly at the freshman arid sophomore levels, but 
with 36.6^ at the upper class level (mostly classes in Management-arid/ Speech 
Communication); The average , class size was 26.2 with a median of 24.7 and a range ' 



from nine to^' oite hundred. 



-The. average length of time for having taught the class surveyed was 2.13 semesters 
One teacher ha4 taught the same class. as many as four semesters, one five semesters, 
^ one sL^ semesters, one seven semesters, and one eight semesters. The average teacher 

has t^^ught 3.767 years, but the range was from one semester to seventeen years, ^ The 
• mode w&s~l'.0 year v/Lth nineteen teachers having taught only onfe year. 

Teacher preparation produced a larger range than most of the other demographic 
data, causing some problems in describing the teacher population. First, credit* 
hours in the subject taught ranged from zero to 120; the mean was 47.8 with a median 
of 48.5. Three teachers did not respond to this question. Second, the range of 
credit hours in teacher training or educational psychology was zero to seventy with 
a mean of 10.5 and a median of 3.5. Twenty-seven teachers reported no teacher training 
or educational psychology classes and one teacher commented "I'm proud to say" after 
«o reporting. One other teacher noted that his educational classes were statistics and 
not regular teacher training hours. Finally, the^number of credit hours in speech 
communication ranged from zero to 120, with a mean of 19.08 and a median of 3.06. 
Nineteen teachers reported no training in spe^cfi communication.^ The results of this 
data may bp somewhat skewed by the fact that eleven of the subject teachers are speech 
communication majors. With those eleven scores eliminated , the mean drops to 3.79. 
Only three instructors who were not speech .commuaication majors had more than six 
credit hours in speech communication.- 

o . b ' 



Student Population Description 

The stu.dents who' took part in this study were 1201 * individuals from a selected 

s 

class of the teacher population. Of these, twenty-one surveys had to be eliminated 
from the study. 

The students who completed the survey were 494 females, $59 males, and 27 
students who did not, identify the-ii* sex. The majority of the students (53.5%) 
were between the ages of eighteen and twenty with a mean age^of approximately 
vpf-tieteen and a half. The predominant social class was middle class (52.5%)." 
Ethnically,'^93 . 2% were Caucasians. 

These students come from thirty-four states and several foreign countries. 
The vast majority, however^ were residents of Nebraska (990). They list eighty- 
five majors and minors as either a first or second choice. Because of consid^erable 
overlap between majors and minors, the total of different majors and minors combine 
is 94. These can be grouped into eight "broad categories; 4.9% had a major in the 
arts, 32.8% in business or business7related areas, 9.2% in the education field, 
•15.2% in engineering, 4,4% in the medical/legal professions, 4^8% in natural and 
food sciences, 12.3% in phy^^ical and mathematical sciences, and 1.5% in the social 
sciences. In addition, 6.07. had not declared a major. A note of interest here is 
the high number of students who list a business or business-related major. This 
number can bfi accounted for by the high number »bf busir.ess classes used in the 

•4 

study plus seven sectiojis. of business majors in Speech Comraunicatioti 311 — Business 
and Professional Speaking. Overall, fifteen sections of students were used whose 
teachers were teaching a business-r-^lated course. 

The student population w^s very evenly divided among Freshmen (26.4%), 
Sophomores (23.1%), w^uniors (24.9%), and Seniois (20.6%), five percent did not 



respond to the question. Part of the even distribution can be accounted for by the 
fairly large number of 300 and 400-level classes ^rom Management and Speech that 
were used. ^ ^ , , 

The average grade students anticipated Was 9.71 (B+). While' 28.6% expected 
a B, 17.6% expected a B+ and another 29.8% expected an A. Further analysis indicates 
that the course they were taking was required for 66.5% of the students; 19% said 
it was an elective and 12% said it was a recommended course.. The results here may 

be sotnewhat skewed by students who fee.l that a course is "required" if they have 

^ , ♦ ' 

to take a course in a certain area ^Engli+sh, for example) but are not required to 

take a specific course in that area. / ' - 



Dependent Variable ' 

The dependent measure in this study was a three-factor , instrument determined 
by a factor 4nalysis in a pra/ious study (Daniel, 1981). Factor 1 (Organizational ' 
Stability) consists of .'thirteen variables identified as organization or consistency. 
A second-order factor analysis produced a sifigle factor solution capturing both 
organization and. consistency or stability. Factor one includes such variables as 
"My instructor is organieed" and "My instructor is consistent." Factor 1 Alpha 
reliability ^coefficient was .91. - ^ 

Factor 2 (Instructional Adaptability) consists of eighteen variables identified 
as openness to^ instructional approaches. A second-order factor analysis produced 
a t^ree-factor solution capturing adaptability of the instructor, instructional 
concern and flexibility. Factor two includes ^uch variables as "My instructor is 

open toVtydent ideas," "My instructor shows interest in student opinions," and 

• ** 
"My instructor encourages student participation." Factor 2 Alpha reliability . 

'Coefficient was .89. , 



Factor 3 (Interpersonal .Inflexibility) consists of eleven variables identified 
as an interpersonal climate in the classroom. A second-order factor analysis 
produced a two-factor solution capturing the, negative interpersonal climate and 
the rigidity or inflexibility of the instructor. Factor three includes such 
variables as "My instructor tells sexist jokes," "My instructor puts students down," 
and "My instructor avoids answering student questions." Factor 3 Alpha reliability 
coefficient was .81. » 

Results 

A series of conanical correlations were computed in an attempt to determine 

the nature of the relationships among the teacher^ demographic characteristics, 

the student demographic characteristics, the situation characteristics, and the 

factors produced by the fac tor^ analysis . 

In -the first canonical correlation analysis, tefac her- demographic variables 

) 

(sex, age, social class, ethnicity, home state, country of citizenship, father^s 
educational level, and mother's educational level) were entered as the independent 
variables set and Factor 1 (organizational stability). Factor 2 (ins tr;uctional 
adaptability) and Factor 3 (interpersonal inflexibility) were entered as the dependent 
variable set. These three factors were determined from factor analyzing 114 
teacher behaviors and are fully explained in another work (Daniel, 1981). This 
canonical correlation produced one canonical root that approached significance. 
Table 1 is a summary of the canonical correlation. The canonical root produced a 
correlation of .62 with a Chi-Squ^re of 33.7 with 2A degrees of freedom (P<.089). 
The canonical variate produced two variables in the second^set (teacher's sex / ".59/ 



and educational level of the teacher's mother [^70j and factors tw^ [J^^ 



,three /.66/ in the first set. 



Put Table 1 here 

X \ 



The second canonical correlation analysis related the three factors of the 
dependent variable set and student demographics (sex, ^ge, social class, ethnicity, 
home ^tate, major, father's educatiojial level, mother's educational level, year in 
school, anticipated grade in the class, and class standihg) as the independent ^ 
variable set. This analysis produced two canonical roots of significance and a ^ 
third canonical root that approached significance at the .07 level. Table '2 
^ is Si sununary of the canonical correlations. 

The first canonical root produced a canonical correlation of .26 with a Chi- 
Square of 145.97 and 33 degrees of freedom (P<.000).\ The second -canonical root 
produced a correlation of .21 and a Chi-Square of 65.87 with degrees of freedom 
• (P<.006). The first canonical produced three variables in the second set, student* 
year in school |]J9^, anticipated grade in the course {;.43j and student ' s - age 
(^.38] and factors 1 (£^93] add three ^743) in the first set. The second canonical 
produced two variables in the second set (student sex [7.71) and anticipated grade 
in the- course and factors^two |77o| and three ^9] in the first set. 



Put Table 2«iiere 

J ' 

In the third canonical correlation analysis, the three factors were again 
entered as the dependent variable set and contextual variables (subject, course 
level, number of students in the class, semesters the teacher had taught, semesters 
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Che teacher .had caught the coutse, credit hour^ in the subje.ct matter, credit hours in 
'education, and credit hours in r.peech cofnmunication) were entered as the independent 
variable set. This canonical correlation produced two^ canonical roots of significance, 
fable 3 is a Isunmiary of the canonical cor^^tions. 

The first canonical root produced a canonical correlation of .71 with a Chi- 
Square of 65.97 with 24 degrees of freedom (P<.000). The second canonical root , 
produced a canonical correlation of .59 with a Chi-Square of 29.4 and 14 degrees 
of freedom CP<.009). The first canonical produced 'one variable in the second set ' 
(credit hourg in Speech Communication £l . OS] and Factor three [792/ in the first 
set. The second canonical produced two variables in the second set (cours^ level 
^Ssj and subject [Tso) and Factor one fl.O^ in the first set. 



Put Table 3 here 



The fourth cononical correlation re.lated the three factors of the dependent 

variable set with the variables of significance in^ the first .three canonical 

i 

correlation analyses (student sex, student age, student year in school, anticipated 
grade in -the course, teacher sex, educational level of the teacher's mother, subject, 
course level, and credit hours in Speech Communication) as the independent variable 
set. This procedure produced three c'anonical roots of significance. Table 4 is 
a sumiriary.of the fourth cannical correlation. 

The first canonical root produced a correlation, of .44 with a Chi-Square of 
492.04 and 27 degrees of Ereedom (P<.t)00). THe second canonical root produced a 
correlation of .34 with a Chi-Square of 240.01 and 16 degrees" of freedom (P<.000). 
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The third canonical root produced a^ correlation of .28iwith a Chi-Square o£ 94.72 
and 7 'degrees of freedom (P^C.OOC). ' . 
' , The first canonical produced two variables in the' second set (course level 
Iz: credit hours in Speech Communication [£^.35] ) and two variables in the 

Eirsc set (Factor one (Tss] and Factor two (^52]). The second cajfionical produced 
three variables i'n the :^econd set . (credit 'hours in Speech Commu/iication /^i'^^* 
subject (£^47], and level '/Taa] )^and'Factor two (£^67] , Factoir three (Tsej, 
and Factor one £75?] in the first set.^ The third canoo^Lcal produced two variables 
m tlie second set- (teacher^s sex [^.sTj arid student's sex /-.aJ]) and two variables 
in the first set. (Factor three (782j^ aifd Factor two [^5 2) ) . 



Put Table 4 here 



•Discussion and Conclusions 



Teacher . In the fi,rst canonical correlation, one variate approached^ significance 
at the .09 level. In that canonical, two variables (educational level of the 
teacher's mother and teacher's sex) were the variables of importance in the second 
set and instructional adaptability arid intei;personal inflexibility were the variables 
of .significance in the first set. It seems -that the higher the educational lev^l 
of the teacher's mothet, the more highly the deach^^ would be rated on ins tructTional 
, adaptability and interpersonal in&lexibility . The negative correlation of teacher's 

vsex with these two factors yhdicates that females are- rated more highly on their 

- • " ( • . ^ • ^ 

instructional adaptability a^xid interpersonal inflexibility than are males. 

These results are not entirely surprising. -Although some early research did 

f ' / ; ' „ 

^noc investigate «ex differences, sfevefal studies have investigated the relationship 
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ot- instructor sex to'student ratings with mixed results. Some studies. have *" 
found no SLgnifican't differences in the ratings of female and male teachers (Beiidig, 
1953, Downie, 1952; Heilman &• Armeutrout, 1936; Reminer's, 1939) . On the other hand, 
Boadig (1952) reported that female students were more critical of male jnstryctors 
Chan were male students, and Walker (1969) found that female students rated 
temale mscructors significantly higher than they rated male instructors., McKeachie, 
Liri and Mann (1971) reported that teachers rated high' on "skill*.' and "structure" 
tended to be more effective with female students. In addition, Bledsoe, Brown and 
Strickland (1971) reported that males gave high ratings to male teachers and females 
gave tiigher ratings to female teachers. More recently, Nussbaum (1981) found that ^ 
teacher effectiveness is a function of teacher communicator 5tyle, age, and sex. 

In short, teacher's sex has been found to rakke some difference in gome studies—' 

^' % . ^ 

depending on the nature of the study. 

Of importance in this study is that the female teachers were found more 
pc.-itively rated on instructional adaptability and somewhat less on iaterpers(>nal 
inflexibility rather than on organisational stability. This is the opposite result 
of the McKeachie et al. (1971) study. A part of the differences may be accounted 
for by the fact that the McKeachie et al . (1971) study used a small number ..of 
teachers for each study and used psychology, te^'chers for three of the studies, 
French teachers for one study, and economics teachers for one study. The current 
study combined twenty-six female and thirty-four male teachers from eighteep 
different departments. Possibly there .are differences in-the population that ^ 
McKeachie et al . (1971) could not capture from their limited study. Also, ^ 
McKeachie et.al. (1971) never indicated the number of male and female ins truc'^ors,^ 
so the ratio or bias' in their studies may account for these differences. 
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The results of other research has not been convincing. For example, Benclig 

(1952) used only two teachers. The limited number of teachers makes the results 

CQo limited to justify generalizations to the population of teachers. Other 
« 

studies like Bendig (1952; 1953) have used teachers in limited areas and the results 
likewise, may 'not generalize to the college population. The only study that used 
fnbt ruG-t^rs from a number of departments and a fai-ply broad ^population (Rayder, 
i96b) found no substantial differences for student ^'^x, age/grade level, major, 
\or CPA.. The report did not look at the teacher variables, so direct comparisons 
can be made. ^ ' . 

Although mqtj^^r's educational level has been studied befor^^Williams , 1975), 
ro significant results were reported. In this study, the educational level of 
the teacher's mother was the first (strongest) predictor of instructional adaptabilit 

and interpersonal inflexibility. However, because the canonical itself was not 
I 

significant, this finding must be interpreted with. care. ^ 

Student . The second canonical correlation produced two canonical varLates 
of significance (p. <.01) and a third canonical variate that approached significance 
at the .OZ level. In the first vari/ate^ three variables^student 's year in school, 
expected grad^ in the class, and age) were the important variables in the setond 
sec and organizational stability,, and to a lesser extent, interpersonal inflexibility 
in'the first <setl 

Studies in f:he past dealing with student characteristics have also reported 
mixed results.. Some studies have found the student's year in school fo be a sig- 
nificant predictor of student ratings (Bendig, 1952; Downie, 1952; Walker, 1969) 
while others Have found that class standing makes no significant differences to 
si;udent ratings (Heilman & Armentrout, 1936; Marsh, 1980; McKeachie & SqXomon, 
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'jH58; Raydi^r, 1968, Steward S^Malpass, 19&6). 

One possible reason for the mixed results might be th^ biased samples of the 
studies. For example, Bendig (1952) used oniy two instructors. It is possible that 
the sf>ecif ic teachers used or the students in» those classes formed a very biased 
sample. The Walk^-r (1969) Tstudy used Junior Cd^llege students, which again may have 
blasted th^e sample, . Heilman and Armentrout (1936) were concerned with ten teaclier 
traits, and possibly this focus has caused student characteristics to be meaningless; 
On the other h5nd, Rayder C1968) used eighty-seven instructors from a number of 
departments and fmind nonsignificant differences, while Stewart and Malpass (1966) 
also had a large number of instructors and found no significant differences. 
However, there is a possibility of bias in the StewarcJuid- Malpass study in that 
they may have received surveys only from the teachers who, felt they would be 
rated highly. The present study found differences with a moderate sized sample of 
CIA instr.uctors from a number^ of depar^tments ; however, these results may be somewhat 
biased in that the teachers were all GTAs, not regular f acul ty ^memberl 

Teachers tend "to be'/ieve that student gradea make-a difference in\h^w students 
evaluate their instructors (Remmersf 1925). If that were the case, it seems than 

. ■ ■ /' ' 

that simply giving high grades to st;udents would yield high teacher i^valuations . 
It is also a common belief tihat GTAs give higher grades , than do ^acul ty taembers 
(Mintzes, 1980). If that also were true, then this study should show a significant 
result for grades. In the past, however, the number of studies finding significant 
correlations between grades and evaluations is small. Deshpande, Webb, and Marks 
'(1970), for example, found that Engineering students prefer competetice and high 
standards as opposed* to high grades. They also like organized instructors. Mintzes 
(1980) found much the same attitude among students with six GTA instructors in 
psychology. No Significant dlfferencec were reported by others (Downie, 1952; • 

I 

MlilHiiHIMMiillMMMiiai 
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Heilman & Armentrouc, 1^36; Mann, 1969; Rayder, 1963; Remmers, 1930; Voeks'& 
French, 1960). The present findings support-4 relationship between grades and 
.teacher evaLuacjon. Students tend to rate in t^e direction of their anticipated 
grade (KortK, 1979; Marsh, 1980; Morshi Burgess, & Smith, 1956; Stewart & Malpass, 
H66; Iv'alker, 1969; Weaver, 1960; Yonge & Sasse^ir^th, 1968). At le^st for some 
instructors, course grades seem to be a predictoi^of teacher evaluations/ - 

It appears, then, 'that eithen students base their evaluations of a teacher's 
organization on their anticipated grade in a course, or better organizatioti leads 
to a prediction of higher grades. The preponderance of studies in this area are ^ . 
recent andshowonly a slight relationship between grades and teacher evai,iration'. ^ 
I*t may be that (College students are too sophisticated or possibly objective enough - ^ 

"4 

not to base their judgments solely on their^anticipa ted grades. This study tends 
* ' / to confirm th6se conclusions. 

The second significant canonical correlation produced two variables in the 
second set (student sex and, to a lesser extepY^ gr^de "expec ted in the tlass) and 
two variables in the first set (instructional adap£i^Lit.)u.and , to a lesser extent, 
interpersonal inflexibility). These results , a^^lce he previous^ones , are not totally, 
unex,pected; the results seem to be rjixed depending on the study conditions or the " 
/ interpretations. For example, Bendig (1953), Heilman and Armentrout (1936)', and"^ ( .. ' 
Rayder (1968) report no differences for^sex of students. Walker (1969) says that 

* 

there are lu? differences, but adds that females do tend to rate female instructors 
higher than, do male stftdents. Bendig (1952) says that female instructor^ are rated V 
more favorably, but the study consisted of only two instructors so -the results need 
to be interpreted carefully. Additionally, Isaacson, McKeachie, and MilhoUand 

^^^^ 

(1963) did find, significant differences between males and females and their ratings 
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of their instructor's. This predictor seems to be of the interpersonal nature and 
is closely related to the "rapport" factor of Mintzes (1980) and the teacher 
"personality" factor of Mann (1969). Thus, it seems that for females thepe is a 
relationship between a teacher's effectiveness and a\teachef,ls ability to instruc tionally 
adapt or^be interpersonally flexible as f-efnales tend to judge instructors more than 
do males on the "personality" factors or -the interpersonal relationships that 
develop in the classroom. 

Contextual . In the third canonical correlation, the situational variables, 
^Were analyzed with the -factor scores. Two. canonical variates of significance were 
found. In the first canonical variat^*^,* one variable of significance was found in 
^e^ach set. The teacher's credit hours in speech communication was a ,strong predictor 
of a teacher'* s interpersonal inflexibility. In the second significant variate,, - 
subject level (freshman, sophomore, juiiior, senior) and to a*lesser extent the 
subject matter taught and credit hours in speech communication predict organizational ^ 
stability. ^ * 

Teaching conditi/ons have been studied previously, with such variables as course 
level, class size, lclas& convenience or location, elective or required classes being 
ocaS^ionally significant^ Again, the results have been mixed. Gage (1961) found 
significant difference's for course level, class size, class location, and .elective ^ 
versus required classes. Rayder (1968) did not find those differences. Others have 
found class size to make a difference (Downie, 1952; Hei-lman & Armerrtrout, 1936; 
Korth, 1979; Lovell & Han'er, 1955; McDaniel & Feldhusen, 1971). Goodhartz (19"48) 

r ^ ' ^ 

failed to find the same relatiot^shipj. Jhere are any number of reasons for either 
finding or not finding this rel»ationship . Perhaps the variance in class size was 
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not sufficient to find differences, or the classes were attificJLally dichotomized 
in some manner or perhaps it was a unique characteristic of th6 t^gst group. ^ In 
Che case of th^ present study, it, is possible that the differences were not signifi- 
cant because of the small number of large classes. There were only sdven cUsses 
with forty or more students in them and only, two of fc^ose had over fifty students. 
Host of Che classes were either small (below twenty. s tudents ) or moderate (twenty-one 
CO forty) in. size. the mean class si£e was 26.21, so this possibly was not an 
adequate tes't of the class size issue. 

4 * » 

On the, elective versus required i-^sue, the same argument may be made. Downie 
• (1^52) found only a slight difference. In this study,' 66.5% of the students 
. ; reiiorted that the course was required and only 19% considered fhe course an elective. 
.With such an uneven split between groups, the results may not be totally clear. 
- A more even split may produce more accurate results. This may well explain why 

Bendig (1952) found that the academic levef of a course did make a difference," while 
Hevlman and Armentrout .(1936), . Rayder (1968), and Walker (1969) dfd not find course 
level , to make -a difference. The somewhat even split in\his study 26.4%, freshman; 
23.1%, sophomore, 24.9%, junior; and 20.6%, senior; 5% did not resfo'nd-) provides 
.sufficient members of each "class to provi^des a better test than if most of the 
members were froijt'one or two classes/ 

Subject mattei: has not produced significant differences (Heilman & Armentrout,,'. 
1916) except for Raider (1968) who^sed eighty seven instructors and included the 
department in gart pf a multiple -regression equation and Walker (1969) who found math 
and science teachers to be rated higher. It may weil\e that the unecjuai combinatioris 
of students and teachers can produ^:e a difference. It ma./also be that certain 
colleges 9r departments have good pr bad reputations ' and^h is reputation antong.":,tudents 
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may cloud a student's evaluation of a teacher from that department or college. 
On the other hand, it may be that a student's prior interest in the subject matter 
IS critical to a judgment about the teacher, a^ a couple of recent reports have 
shown (Korth, 1979; Marsh, 1980). 

Speech training has not been assessed in previous research on general teaching, 
but it does seem that there is a relationship. The relationship is strong wi^th 
interpersonal inflexibility in that less credit, hours in speech strongly , predicts 
high ratings on interpersonal inflexibility. There is also some relationship with 
organizational stability, although it is not as strong. Note that little speech 
traiiiing is a strcmg predictor of interpersonal inflexibility while some training 
(pi^sitive loading) is somewhat predictive of organizational stability. 

Itnnight^e argued that this is an obvious finding for this study since it is 
attempting to determine the behaviors of teacher communication effectiveness. It 
might also be argued that this finding helps validate the other findings. Since 
the instrument used to collect the data ,was created by students as t:heir perceptions 
of the concept, it serves to indicate that the concept was reported by the other 
students. This result provides some support for the conclusion that the behaviors 
are linked to the factors which were reported earliei: as constituting Teacher 
Conununication Effectiveness. This result also supports the contention of Kulik and 
McKeachie (1975) that the good teacher is a good communicator. 

A finding chat is a surprise here is that the other experiences of the teacher 
dc not predict the three factors. Downie (1952) found, experienced teachers to be 
perceived as more organized, for example. Walker (1969) reported that experienced 
teachers received better ratings than inexperienced teachers. But Heilman and 
Armentrout (1936) reported that a teacher's experience did not. make a difference. 
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As Marsh (1*980) reported, there are a number of variables we might expect to 
affect'students evaluations of teachers which seem to make little difference for 
them. It may well be, then, that for some teachers and for some students, these 
.variables may be important, and for others they are not. A teacher, for example^, 
who has' not learned from past experience in the classroom to organize materials 
and present them clearly and concisely may still be rated as less effective than 
one with less experience who has learned those skills. Likewise, the less experienced 
teacher who has learned to organize and present materials clearly and concisely, 
may be rated higher, even if that teacher has not had a number of classes in speech 
communication to help prepare for it. Therefore, it is the "total picture" of the 
teacher, the sum of all of the parts as students see them, that contribute to the 
student evaluation and" not certain tr'aits or characteristics as they are separated 
from the composite. 

Combined . A separate canonical correlation was calculated using the variables 
in the first three canonicals that were reported as significant or approached 
significance. Three canonicals of significance (p^.OOl) were produced. The 
first canonical variate has two variables in the second set (course level -and to 
a lesser extent credit hours in speech communication) and two variables in the 
first set (organizational stability and to a lesser extent instructional adaptability). 
The only change from the previous correlation is that factor two is added. It seems 
that \he lower the course level, the more predictable the teacher evaluation on 
factor one (organizational stability) and to a lesser extent factor two (instructional 
adaptability). As students progress, they perhaps become more adept at evaluating 
teaching, more sophisticated in their assessments of teaching skills, or possibly 
are just able to separate the independent variables more. But lower level students 
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rely mostj^y on the teacher *s organizational skills and secondariTy, the instructor's 

rbijity to adapt. 

In the second canonical variate, the variables of importance are credit hours 
in speech communication and to lesser extents subject matter anfl course level and 

all three factors in the first set. This relationship further, attests to the importance 

i 

of training in speech communication to obtain high ratings in teacher communication 
effectiveness. Note that low credit hours in speech predict negative ratings for 
organizational stability and instructional adaptability, but positive ratings for 
interpersonal inflexibility. This indicates that instructors who do not have many' , 
credit hours in speech are rated lower on their organiz^^^ional skills and instructional 
adaptability than instructors with more credit hours in speech. The obvprse is 
true of interpersonal inflexibility in that few credit hours in speech predict high 
ratings of interpersonal inflexibility. 

One explanation for lower course level predicting low scores in organizational 



stability, instructional adaptability, and interpersonal inflexibility is that new 
GTAs are usually assigned to lower level classes and as they gain experience, they 
progress to higher level classes. The maturation of the instructor as well as 

the experience gained makes the instructor more organizationally stable, more 

o 

instructionally^ adaptable, and more interpersonally flexible. The new gradyate 

student may not be organized for a couple of reasons; (1) s/he may be preparing 

to teach for the first time, (2) s/he may be preparing for graduate classes also 

for the first time, and (3) s/he may not be an organized person. It is also possible { 

that all three are contributors to the overall perceptions of students. 

The new GJA may be perceived as ins true tional ly unadaptable because frequently 
s/he teaches for 'a course director who coordinates the duties of a number of GTAs . ''^^ 
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Becau&e of the nature of the course, the director prepares a coimnon syllabus and 
dictates what the GTA is to perform as well as when it is to be perfprmed. Because 
there are certain lessons to be covered in a pl^escribed ma.nner and at a prescribed 
time, it appears that the instructor is not adapting to the class or to immediate 
situations. Being new to teaching and graduate study, the new or inexperienced GTA 
likely does not know how to adapt to the situation and stay within the guidelines 
that have been presented. 

In addition, nev; GTAs may be perceived as interpersonally inflexible because 
they lack experience in dealing with students from a teacher's perspective^' Vhile 
most people refrain from putting other people down," telling sexists jokes, etc., 
the new and inexperienced GTA may not have the professional background to know when \ 
these or some other behaviors are being perceived as interpersonally inappropriate 
for the classroom. It is also possible that something said as a joke or in jest 
can be'^taken seriously by some students. Thus, potential reasons for course level 
being significant ' in this study are many. 

In the third canonical variate, three variables were important. The first is 
teacher sex, then student sex, and to a lesser extent, the educational level of the 
teacher^s mother. The variables in the first set are interpersonal inflexibility 
and to a lesser extent, instructional adaptability. 

Note again the negative loadings on teacher sex and student sex. These negative 
loadings indicate that female teachers tend to be evaluated more on the basis of 
their interpersonal inflexibility and their instructional adaptability, and that 
female students tend to base their ratings of instructors more on a teacher's 
interpersonal^ inflexibility and instructional adaptability than do male students. 

The educational level of the teacher's mother indicates that teachers with 
mothers of high educational levels will tend to be rated more highly on their 
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interpersonal inflexibility and instructional adaptability. This could indicate 
that' the .others gained some specific educational skills in their training and have 
passed them on to their offspring. The more formal education "the mothers have. then, 
the more interpersonal skills they have gained and imparted to their children. On 
the oti^er hand, it may be s.om^e extraneous factor that just happens to be true of 
this specific sample. Nevertheless, teachers cannot .contrpl this factor, thus 
we need not to be overly, concerned with trying to determine the mother's edOcational 
'level of teachers unless it can be proved elsewhere that this is of great importance 
ici the teaching-learning process. 



Table 1 



Caupnical, Correlation with t:eaqtier variables 



Variance 



0. 38492 



Canonical 
Correlation 



0.62042 



Wilks 
Lanibda 



0.52873 



Chi- 
Square 



df 



33.77522 



24. 



Significance 



0.089 



Variable 



Sex 
Age 
SC 

Ethnic " 

Home 

Cit 

FH) 

1^ 



Second Set 

Canvar 1 

-0.58644 
0.21769 
0.10497 
-0.15754 
-0.03041 
-0.16739 
-0.36476 
0.70014 



Variable 



Factor 1 
Factor 2 
Factor 3 



First Set 



-0.08385 
0.88389 
0.65653 
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Table 2 



Canonical Correlation with Student data 



lN\innber 



Variance 



'Canonical * Wilks 
Correlation Lambda 



Chi- ^ 
Square 



df 



Sign: 



1 0.06637 ^ 0.25761 

2 0.04204 0.20503 

Coefficients for canonical variables of the second set 



CANVAR 1 ' CANVAR 2' 

'Variable ^ . 



SEX 


-0.20629 


. -0.71271 


AGE 


-0.38188 • 


6.14402 


SC 


0.00316 


0.12039 




-0.24231 


-0.03078 


HOE 


0.24782 


0.17209 


MAJOR 


0.10780' 


-0.06884 


.FED 


0.07750 


" -0.09121 


MED 


0.09587 


0.30687 


YEAR 


0.97499 


-0.25828 


GRADE 


-0.42839 


0,44736 


CLASS 


■ 0.34253 


0'.i2799 



ificance 

'^.88238. ' 145.96866 33 O.OQO ^ 

.94510, I .65,86526 2t) 0.000 ' 

Coefficients, for the .first set ^ *- 

' • f ■' CANVAR 1 • ^ CANVAR 2 

Factpr 1 -0.92795- , 0.30588,^ , 

Factor 2 0.09475 . . 0.70286 . 

Factor 3 .0.43351 • ' 0.59529 
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Table 3 



Canonical Correlation with contextual variables 



Number 



Variance 



Canonical 
Correlation 



Wilks 
Lambda 



Chi- 
Square 



df 



Significance 



I 

2 



0.49838 



/ 



0.70596 
0.58859 



0.28804 
0.57422 



65.96735 
29.40152 



24 
14 



0.000 
0.009 



Cvoef ficients for canonical variables of the second set 



Variables 



Canvar 1 



Canvar 2 



Coefficients for the first set 



Canvar 1 



Canvar 2 



Subject 


-0. 16782 


0.49573 


Factor 1 


0.05018 


1.03137 


Level 


0. 16571 


. -0.87792 


Factor 2 


-0,21968 


0.10174 


lOST 


0.12212 


0.08289 


Factor 3 


0.92269 


-0.27253 


Taught 1 


-0.00691 


0.17283 








Taught 2 


0.03620 


-0.08787 








Cr tirs I 


0.2A457 


0.18322 








Cr hrs 2 


-0.04090 


-0.01107 








Cr hrs 3 


-1.05213 


0.39203 
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Canonical Correlation with comb'ined variables 



Table 4 



ERIC 



Nutnber 


Variance 


Canonical 
Correlation 


Wilks < . \Chi- 
Lanfcda > Square 




. Significance' 


1 


0.19416 


0 


44064 


O: 65610 492.04004 


27 


0.000 


2 


0.11701 


0. 


34207 


0.81418 240.00998 


16 


0.000 • 


•J 


0.07793 


0. 


27915 


0.92207 • . 94.71889 


7 


0.000 


vJoerricients 


for 'canonical 


variables of the secoi^d set 


'.Coefficients of the first ^et 




Canvar 1 


Canv^ar 2 


Canvar 3 


Canvar 1 




Canvar 2 ' Canvar 3 


Variables 








Factor i 0.85347 




-0,51076 0.12759 


Ssex 


0.08852 


0.07933 


-0.43489 


Factor 2 -0.52018, 




-0.67499 0.52476 


Sage 


0.15084 


-0.21808 


-O.G4(?09 


Factor 3 0.13601 




0.56242 0.81862- 


Year 


-0.13163 


0^18977 


0.19635 








Grade 


0.09155 


-0.19007 


0.23829 








Tsex 


0.25311 


0.24173 


-0.57026 








■ Ited 


-0.21418 


-0.09308 


0.34408 








Subj 


0.29457 


-0.46822 


■ 0.04411 








"Level 


-0.71234 


0.43571 


0.01178 ' 








Cr Hrs 3 


-0.35253 


-1.02100 

«• . 


-0.25652 
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